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BALFE’S SKETCH-BOOKS. 


Ir is always interesting to trace the paths by 
which an author attained the perfection which 
established him as a favourite, or made him greater 
than his fellows. In most cases where it is possible 
so to do, some curious and notable facts may be 
elicited. 

The sketches of the artist show not only the 
growth and development of the picture to which 
they refer, but they also exhibit the influences of 
surrounding circumstances upon the mind of the 
painter. The roughly jotted notes of the musician 
tell of the efforts and struggles to attain the object 
of his desires from time to time, as well as of 
the constant changes and remouldings of an 
idea before it is considered fit to be offered to the 
world, 

This is especially the case with the few musical 
sketches left by Balfe, and now in the possession 
of his widow. There are, it is true, only a few, but 
they represent a portion of the labours of nearly 
twenty years, namely, from 1838 to 1857. Balfe 
always carefully preserved his sketches until they 
were done with, and keptthem in his own charge. He 
had suffered a disappointing experience in his early 
days; he had to endure the loss of the box containing 
exercises written for his master, Charles Horn, 
and his father, Charles Frederick, as well as 
those prepared for Cherubini and for Ferdinando 
Paer. 

The scores of two operas, namely, Atila and Otello, 
the latter written to the same book as Rossini’s, and 
the music of the ballet ‘“‘ La Perouse ” produced at 
Milan in 1830, besides other memoranda stored up 
for use at a later time, were all lost in the same box. 
It was placed in the care of an Italian nobleman, 
who was famous as an amateur composer. Those 
who were jealous of him suggested to Balfe that the 
box was purposely lost; that amateur composers 
were not gifted with original ideas, and here was a 
quantity ready made. Balfe would not listen to 
these artful inuendos, but preferred to believe the 
version of the story given by the unfortunate bailee. 
The ideas have not been reproduced except perhaps 
by Balfe himself, who was justified in using those 
which still lived in his memory. He did occasionally 
work up a thought previously employed, but chiefly 
when there was no opportunity for its introduction 
to the public in its original form. 

This is shown in the sketches of his thoughts and 
the jottings of ideas upon.paper, which have 
been preserved. There are four volumes of these 
precious relics. Three of them oblong in shape, 





appear to have been detached leaves bound 
together, and formed of scoring paper of twelve 
staves. The fourth is a thick folio, upright, twenty 
staves on a page, and bound with blotting paper. 
This is the most valuable and interesting of the four 
books, though all in their way possess notable points 
as being familiarly associated with the career of the 
composer. Itis not pretended that they are complete 
as remains, nor does it appear that they have been 
arranged in anything like chronological order. 
There are many gaps of wide extent, counting the 
years and activity of the author, but there is enough 
to show how fertile were his ideas, yet how careful 
he was of them, and also, in one or two notable 
instances, how he worked and laboured at a theme 
until he had moulded it to his desire. The beauty 
and freshness of some of the melodies noted down 
for subsequent use are reinarkable. A few will be 
recognised by those acquainted with his various 
works, and many are still unworked gems, just as 
they were dug, as it were, from the mine of his 
genius. 

Here are familiar melodies in the rough forms 
as they were first conceived, and a bar or two of a 
tune just as it flashed across his mind, the remainder 
of which was eliminated from his brain after con- 
sideration. There are many indications which show 
that some of the best of his songs were not the 
outcome of the first thought, but were the result of 
care and labour. 

In later years, Balfe worked out his designs on a 
white porcelain slate, ruled with staves in red lines. 
Many of the thoughts so written were afterwards 
transferred to paper, either complete, or, if they 
were worth preserving, and the spirit did not move 
him to complete them at the time, they were written 
on paper to be dealt with afterwards, and the slate 
was cleaned for other daily work. - 

This slate, with one or two other souvenirs ot 
Balfe, passed into the possession of Mr. H. J. St. 
Leger. On it was Balfe’s last written thought. As 
St. Leger has also passed over to the majority, the 
“treasure,” as he called it, may yet remain in the 
possession of his family. Ofcourse it is most likely 
to have disappeared, and so to have fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was used by the original 
owner. 

Now, while Balfe carefully treasured the scraps of 
paper which contained his written thoughts, he was 
in the habit of destroying his rough sketches when 
they had been transferred to the works for which 
they were intended. Those that remain owe their 
existence to the fact that some of the thoughts 


{on the same sheet had remained unemployed. 
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Those that were used up, he marked across with 
pen or pencil, and when the page was all thus 
erased, it was regarded as needless to preserve. 
The books show a number of non-cancelled pages, 
though some of the ideas have been made per- 
manent through print. There are also sketches 
of many operas, known or unknown, completed 
or unfinished, together with songs, duets, sugges- 
tions for movements of many sorts, vocal or 
instrumental, parts of overtures, pieces of dramatic 
music, and all kinds of melodies, chord combina- 
tions, rhythmical figures, and instrumental colouring, 
in fact a complete concensus of his artistic thoughts 
through many years. 

The earliest sketches belong to the year 1835 or 
1836. In one of the smaller oblong books there are 
country dances, waltzes, pieces for the ‘‘ Cornetta,” 
as the cornet a pistons was then called, ballads without 
words, written ‘for Templeton,” [a famous tenor 
singer, born at the beginning of the present 
century (1802), and still living,] cabalettas, pieces 
for albums, in response to the common method 
of the time of taxing men of genius, sketches 
of ballads, choruses, finales, and dramatic music 
for the opera Catherine Grey, produced in 1837. 
There are melodies also with “ nonsense ” words, as 
indicating the ideas intended to be conveyed by the 
music, after the fashion of the ‘‘ monstre” of the 
French lyric composers. For example, in an allegro 
in A flat for cornet a pistons we find the words “* Ho 
bisogno di denari e nessuno ——” here the poem 
finishes though the melody goes on, as though the 
need and the work were still pressing. A page or two 
further on there 1s a touching phrase with the following 
words, ‘“ My heart will break, oh! dear, oh! dear.” 
There are pieces intended for figales, with the words, 
“Oh! ecstacy.” ‘Oh! rapture,” &c. Among the 
most interesting notes in the early pagesis a “ Ballad, 
new Opera,” “ You'll remember me,” with a melody 
totally different from that now associated with the 
words. Both verses are written in and the accom- 
paniment and scoring indicated. No time sign is 
given, and the following are the opening bars of the 
tune :— 
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“jumpy sort of a melody ” suggestive of being 
eho out of the inner conseiousness of the 
composer. 

In another of the sketch books there are three 
more and better versions of this now famous song. 
The first begins— 
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the second, which is in inD flat, though the signature 


gives A flat, runs thus :— 











the third :— 
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Each of these was rejected, though the first was 
actually studied and rehearsed, and would have 
been made permanent but for the objections of 
Madame Balfe, who thought that neither it, nor any 
of them were worthy of the situation, or of her 
husband’s powers. 

Balfe was in the habit of writing at night, and he 
came home one evening after a party, and went 
straight to his piano to try the effect of a new setting 
of the words, which had forced itself to his mind on 
the way back. This, as it now stands in the opera, 
was the fifth melody, and his wife, who had overheard 
it, rose from her bed, and made him write it down 
while it was still fresh in his mind. 

The first of these was a favourite with the com- 

poser, and it was with the greatest reluctance he 
undertook to write another melody to the words, 
especially as the opera had been oncerehearsed. The 
sketch of this melody, two settings of ‘* Home of my 
Fathers” quite different, on the same sheet which con- 
tains the suggestions for the opera of Catherine Grey, 
confirm the statement made that Bunn gave Balfe the 
book of the Bohemian Girl with other operas, soon after 
the production of The Maid of Artois, in 1836. There 
is evidence in this book as in some of the others 
that Balfe was:in the habit of carrying his sketches 
with him wherever he went. There is a bright 
little song, ‘‘ O’er the blue wave,” written at Cork, 
August 11th, 1838. There are many of the past 
ideas of ‘“ Diadeste” brought on in the same year. 
On the following pages are more ballads and 
cavatinas for Rubini, Templeton, and Madame 
Albertaggi, and a setting of the words “ ’Tis sad to 
leave your fatherland’ in D, with a notification of 
transposition into E flat, and the first sketch of the 
duet ‘“* Comrade, your hand” from the new opera, 
still unnamed. A portion of the overture, and a 
bit *f the dance music for the same opera are 
headed “La Bohemienne.” Now follows a portionol 
the Italian opera Falstaff, which was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, in 1838, and 
then thirty-two closely written pages of an unpef- 
formed opera, Adelwina, the overture coming last. 
This was written about the year 1839, probably te 
words by Bunn. 

Now come more sketches for the new opera, the 
title settled to The Bohemian Girl, “ Bunn, poet,” as 
Balfe has written another and a different setting of 
“*Tis sad to leave your fatherland,” and the first 
design for the trio “‘ Through the world wilt thou 
fly love.” 

A few more pages of Adelwina and the studies fot 
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the Bohemian Girl are resumed. The finale for 
the Gipsies chorus, a trio for Thaddeus, the 
Count and Arline, “ Let not the Soul,” and this 
original setting of the words “The Fair Land of 
Poland.” 
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An overture in G, for orchestra in full score, 
begun “ Exeter, 24 April, 1840,” “ finished scoring, 
Plymouth, May 8, 1840,” occupies 62 pages, and 
then several pages are taken up with memoranda 
of the new opera, Keolanthe, including the first 
design of the famous bass song, ‘“ From rushy beds 
of silver Nile,” slightly different from the published 
version, and the elegant duet, “‘ List ! dearest, list,” 
for soprano and tenor, 

The second of the oblong books contains the 
framework of three fantasias upon the operas, the 
Siege of Rochelle, the Maid of Artois, and Keolanthe, 
which Balfe was wont to play at private parties, 
a cabaletta for Rubini written in the tenor clef, 
with a chord here and there as memoranda of the 
intended accompaniment. A cabaletta for Tam- 
burini in the bass clef, with no accompaniment, a 
sketch of the scoring of one or two piecesin Keolanthe, 
and the melodies of the dances in the same 
opera. 

There are also the primary sketches for the 
Italian opera Elfrida, written in Paris for Madame 
Grisi, but never produced, in consequence of her 
illness. All the parts for female voices are written 
inthe soprano or mezzo soprano clef. There is a 
brilliant ‘* Cabaletta finale par la Grisi,’’ jotted 
down as the idea seized the composer, which 
has no reference to the opera Elfrida, though it 
appears on the same page with a portion of that 
work. There is a bold instrumental andante 
marked as “good for beginning of overture,” a 
sailor’s chorus, a phrase or two of several of 
the pieces in Le Puits d'Amour, written for 
Paris in 1843, and some pieces written in ink and 
pencil. 

The third oblong volume contains the whole 
programme of Elfrida, and some more sketches 
from the same opera dated November, 1840. One 
or two songs, with English words, are mixed up 
with the several numbers of Elfrida. There is also 
a graceful allegretto in F,6—8 measure, upon which 
he has written after the manner of a cue, “‘ Now or 
never, If you like to have me, you must quick 
decide, my dear.” 

Choruses, portions of the songs in Le Puitsd’ Amour, 
a melody for a “ march or anything else,” fiorituri 
passages for voice, to be used as occasion served in 
some Rondo finale, themes for violoncello and 
“violin for finish,” an aria inserted in the same 
opera to the words, “ A qui dans ma misére avoir 
helas recours,” which is an anticipation of Sullivan's 


information,’ with suggestion of accompaniment 
for harp e cornetto, and the first strain of the Gipsy 
Chorus in the Bohemian Girl. 

On the opposite page is the plan of a cantata in 
five numbers—1. Coro generale; 2. “Sola (sic) 
Garcia Viardot, first time, second time duetto with 
Dupont;" 3. Recitatif, Duprez et Balfe; 4. Solo 
piano, and quartett, Madame Balfe, Garcia Messrs. 

\ Balfe and Weiss on the theme of the quartett “ Lo, 
the early beam,” from the “ Siege of Rochelle; 5. 
Tutti. 

There is a droll little duet for soprano and 
baritone, to the words, “ Mi dicevar che un 
marito,” &c., written for himself and his wife, the first 
part being marked “ Lina,” and the second 
** Guglielmo,” ending with a coda of “ Cara, cara, 
cara,” repeated ad infinitum, the whole of which is 
exceedingly effective and pretty. This, which 
has never been published, with a few more 
passages from the French Opera, including a 
song for M. Henry, complete the jottings of 
this volume. 

These books have been made up of loose leaves 
bound together, and relating chiefly to one period 
of Balfe’s caréer, namely, that between the years 
1836 and 1841. They do not by any means represent 
the whole of the labours of that period, and are 
not even put together in a consecutive way. They 
appear to have been preserved, when much other 
material of like character was destroyed, and to 
have owed their escape from that fate to the 
accident of their having been put away, perhaps, in 
a forgotten corner. 

The fourth book is, if possible, more interesting 
than the other three. It is made of a large quantity 
of scoring-paper, bound up together with white 
blotting-paper between the leaves, so as to form a 
complete sketch book in which the thoughts as they 
occurred might be preserved, and the book put 
away without hurt. Balfe kept this volume on his 
table, and not only employed for the purpose for 
which it was made, but also as a blotting book for 
his general correspondence. On the absorbent 
leaves may be traced, in numbers of instances, his 
signature, coupled with the ending of his letters, 
“Yours very faithfully, M. W. Balfe.” The direc- 
tions of some letters, and many dates are on the 
leaves which remain, for many of the blotting-paper 
pages have been removed. 

There are over a hundred leaves in the covers, 
every one of which contains an interesting and 
sometimes a remarkable proof of the care, thought- 
fulness, and industry of the composer. The first 
draft of the charming little madrigal for three 
voices, “ Lo! the bee on fairy wing,” together with 
a numberof other portions of the opera, The Maid of 
Honour. There is a ‘* New Opera, October, 1848,” 
sketched out, and the first act completed. The 
subject is apparently taken from Victor Hugo's 
drama, “ La Roi S’amuse,” the same source which 
supplied Piave with the libretto of Verdi's opera, 
Rigoletto. The author of the version which Balfe 
has set is not known, and there is no tradition 
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was not improbably the work of Alfred Bunn. For |' 


example :— 
‘* Weep not, weep not, ’twill whelm my heart 
To witness grief of thine, 
Which to thy hopes may peace impart 
But only shatters mine. 
Weep not, weep not, each rising fear, 
Each seeming doubt forego. 
And let me wipe away that tear 
I never caused to flow.” 


—bears the distinct trade-mark of the immortal 
inventor of the “ Blaze of Triumph.” This is a 
portion of the duet sug by Rinalfo, the jester, with 
his daughter, in a scene similar to that in Rigoletto 
before the abduction of Gilda. The father takes 
farewell of his child in an aria ‘“ Larghetto Canta- 
bile” in the words :— 


“ Dear, the early dawning 

Unto seamen’s eyes, 

When the beams of morning, 
O’er the waves arise, 

Dear, the calm extending 
Over nature’s brow, 

Dear, its beauties blending, 
Dearer far art thou.’’ 


The melody of this was afterwards employed by 
Balfe in Satanella, and became known as “ The 
Power of Love.” There are other subjects in the 
same opera, which were utilised in subsequent 
works. 

Rough notes of pieces to French, German, and 
Italian words, instrumental sketches and then a 
gap in date as though the book had been laid aside 
for years. The next pieces that.can be traced are 
two or three of the Longfellow settings, which were 
published in 1856, and the outlines of a “‘ New Opera, 
September, 1857.” This was The Rose of Castille. 
The neatness of writing, which is the distinguishing 
feature of the sketches of early date, now gives 
place to a more hurried style, as though the ideas 
came too fast for the time which he allowed himself 
to write them down. 

Further on in the book may be traced the germs 
of the several movements in The Puritan’s Daughter, 
Satanella, the Cantata, Mazeppu, and other works, 
which would occupy too much space toparticularize. 

Many of these rough notes have been incorporated 
in altered forms in the works for which they were 
intended but very few have been transferred un- 
changed. It would therefore appear that Balfe’s 
facility was not always the result of a spontaneous 
effort, and also, that despite what superficial his- 
torians, who copy from each other to save the trouble 
of individual research may say, Balfe was not always 
content with his first ideas, but often moulded and 
modified them until “ his hard writing became easy 
reading.” 

Apart from the intrinsic worth of the sketch-books 
as relics of a popular composer, whose name and 
works will not easily be forgotten, they are valuable 
as showing the care and pains which Balfe took 
to make his works in every way worthy of his 


GAY’S PROFITS FROM THE “ BEGGARS’ 
OPERA.” 


Gay’s profits from the Beggars’ Opera, though far 
from insignificant, were little enough, compared 
with what an author of high reputation gains in the 
present day bya good play, well acted and sold 
under advantageous conditions. 

On 15th February, 1727-8, Gay wrote to Swift; 
‘| have deferred writing to you from time to time 
till I could give an account of the Beggars’ Opera, 
It is acted at the playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with such success that the playhouse has been 
crowded every night. To-night is the fifteenth 
time of acting, and it is thought that it will run a 
fortnight longer. I have ordered Motte [Benjamin 
Motte, the bookseller] to send the play to you the 
first opportunity. I make no. interest neither for 
approbation or money; nor has anybody been 
pressed to take tickets for my benefit; notwith- 
standing which I think I shall make an addition to 
my fortune of between six and seven hundred 
pounds. I know this account will give you pleasure, 
as I have pushed: through this precarious affair 
without servility or flattery. . .. . Lord 
Cobham says that I should have printed it 
in Italian over against the English, that the 
ladies might have understood what they read. 
The outlandish (as they now call it) opera has 
been so thin of late that some have called that 
the Beggars’ Opera; and if the run continues I fear 
I shall have remonstrances drawn up against me by 
the Royal Academy of Music.” 

“The Beggars’ Opera,” he wrote again March 20, 
1727-8, “has been acted now thirty-six times 
and was as full the last night as the first; and 
as yet there is ‘not the least probability of a 
thin audience; though there is a discourse about 
the town that the directors of the Royal Academy 
of Music design to solicit against its being played 
on the outlandish opera days, as it is now called. 
On the benefit day of one of the actors last week, 
one of the players falling sick, they were obliged to 
give out another play or dismiss the audience. A 
play was given out, but the audience called out for 
the Beggars’ Opera, and they were forced to play it 
or the audience would not have stayed. 

“IT have got by this success between seven and 
eight Hundred pounds; and Rich (deducting the 
whole charge of the house) has acquired already 
near four thousand pounds. In about a month! 
am going to the Bath with the Duchess of Matl- 
borough and Mr. Congreve; for I have no 
expectations of receiving any favours from the 
Court. The Duchess of Queensberry is in Wiltshire 
where she has had the small-pox in so favourable 
way that she has not above seven or eight on her 
face; she is now perfectly recovered. There is 
mezzotinto print published to-day of Polly, the 
heroine of the Beggars’ Opera, who was _ before 
unknown and is now in so high vogue, that I am it 
doubt whether her fame does not surpass that of 
the opera itself. I would not have talked so much 
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myself but to you; but as I know you interest 
yourself so sincerely in everything that concerns 
me, I believe you would have blamed me if I had 
said less.” 

When, the run of the piece still continuing, Gay 
had received a clear thousand pounds, Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and other friends of his seemed to 
think that he had already amassed a fortune; and 
they held a consultation with him as to what should 
be done with it. Mr. Lewis advised him to place 
it in the funds and live upon the interest; Pope 
recommended the purchase of an annuity ; while Dr. 
Arbuthnot, who knew to which course Gay was by 
his nature most inclined, told him to “ live upon the 
principal and trust to providence.” Meanwhile, the 
success of the opera continued. “It has been 
acted,” wrote Pope, on the 23rd of March, 1727-8, 
“near forty days running, and will certainly continue 
the whole season. So he has more than a fence 
about his thousand pounds. He will soon be thinking 
of a fence about his two thousand.” 

Swift was strongly in favour of an annuity. In a 
letter to Gay, dated “ Dublin, November 27, 1727,” 
he in the first place speaks of the Beggars’ Opera: 
“T did not understand,” he says, ‘“‘ that the sum 
of Lockit and Peachum’s quarrel was an imitation 
of the one between Brutusand Cassius, till I was told 
ofit. I wish Macheath, when he was going to be 
hanged, had imitated Alexander the Great, when 
he was dying. I would have had his fellow rogues 
desire his commands about = successor, and he to 
answer: ‘Let it be the most worthy, &c.’ We have 
a million stories about the opera, of the applause of 
the song ‘ That was Levelled at Me,’ when two first 
ministers were in a box together and all the world 
staring at them.” The utterer of this remark 
was, it need scarcely be said, Sir Robert Walpole. 

Then, turning to the subject of Gay’s private 
affairs, Swift adds: “I am glad your opera hath 
mended your purse, though it may spoil your court. 
With your desire my Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney 
and Mr. Pope do command you to buy an annuity 
with two thousand pounds, that you may laugh at 
courts and first ministers. Ever preserve some 
spice of the Alderman, and prepare against age and 
dulness, and sickness or illness, or death of 
friends. An old decayed poet is a creature 
obedient, and at mercy when he can find none.” 

What Gay ultimately did with his money is not 
clear. But for a time at least he seems to have 
followed the pleasant advice of Dr. Arbuthnot. 
“Mr. Gay’s fame continues,” wrote Mrs. Martha 
Blount on the 7th of May, 1727-8 to Swift, “ but his 
riches are in a fair way of diminishing ; he has gone to 
the Bath.” At the “ Bath ” Gay was followed by his 
work. ‘ The Beggars’ Opera,” he wrote to Swift, ‘1s 
acted here, but our Polly has got no fame, though 
the actors have got money. I have sent by Dr. 
Delaney the opera, Polly Peachum and Captain 
Mackheath. I would have sent you my own head 
(which is now engraved to niake up the gang) but it 
is not yet finished. I suppose you must have heard 
that I have had the honour to have had a sermon 
preached against my works by a Court Chaplain 





? 

which I look upon as no small addition to my fame.” 
The Chaplain here referred to was Dr. Thomas 
Herring, then preacher to the Society in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Swift, in the third number of the Intelligencer, scourges 
Dr. Herring in his severest style, on account of his 
sermon against the Beggars’ Opera. 

“T am assured,” wrote Swift, “that several 
clergymen in this city went privately to see the 
Beggars’ Opera represented; and that the fleering 
coxcombs in the pit amused themselves with making 
discoveries and spreading the names of those 
gentlemen round the audience. I shall not pretend 
to vindicate a clergyman who would appear openly 
in his habit at the theatre with such a vicious crew 
as might probably stand round him at such 
comedies and profane tragedies as are often 
represented. Besides, I know very well that 
persons of their function are bound to avoid the 
appearance of evil or of giving cause of offence. 
But when the lords chancellors, who are keepers 
of the king’s conscience; when the judges of the 
land, whose title is reverend ; when ladies, who are 
bound by the rules of their sex to the strictest 
decency, appear in the theatre without censure; I 
cannot understand why a young clergyman who 
comes concealed out of curiosity to see an innocent 
and moral play should be so highly condemned ; 
nor do I much approve of the rigour of a great 
prelate who said ‘he hoped none of his clergy were 
there.’ I am glad to hear there are no weightier 
objections against that reverend body, planted in 
this: city, and- I hope there never may. » But I 
should be very sorry that any of them should be.so 
weak as to imitate a Court Chaplain in England who 
preached against the Beggars’ ‘Opera, which will 
probably do more good than a thousand sermons 
of so stupid, soinjudicious and so prostitute a divine.” 

He concluded in the true spirit of a friend: 
“Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that 
nothing but servile attachment to a party, affectation 
of singularity, lamentable dullness, mistaken zeal, 
or studied hypocrisy can have the least reasonable 
objection against this excellent moral performance 
of the celebrated Mr. Gay.” 

““I suppose,” writes Swift .to Pope, in reference 
to Gay’s sojourn at Bath, “I suppose Mr. Gay will 
return from the Bath with twenty pounds more 
flesh and two hundred less in money. Providence 
never designed him to be above two-and-twenty by 
his thoughtlessness and cullibility. He has as little 
foresight ‘of age, sickness, poverty, or loss of 
admirers, as a girl of fifteen.” 

In spite of Gay’s notorious carelessness on the 
subject of money, Swift entrusted him with con- 
siderable sums for investments, which seem to have 
taken the form of loans to great personages. 
‘““Your money,” wrote Gay to Swift, “ with part of 
my own, is still in the hands of Lord Bathurst, 
which I believe he will keep no longer, but repay it 
on his coming to town; when I will endeavour to 
dispose of it as I do of my own unless I receive 
your orders to the contrary.” Gay’s usual method 
of “ disposing ’* of his own money was spending it. . 
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“I will leave my money,” answered Swift, “in 
Lord Bathurst’s hands, and the management of it 
(for waut of better) in yours; and pray keep the 
interest money in a bag wrapped up by itself for 
fear of your own fingers under your carelessness. 
I hope,” continued Swift, ‘‘when you are rich 
enough, you will have some little economy of your 
own in town and country,and be able to give your 
friends a pint of port; for the domestic season of 
life will come on. I wish you had a little villakin 
in this neighbourhood ; but you are yet too volatile, 
and any lady with a coach and six horses would 
carry you to Japan.” 

Gay, meanwhile, had been staying with the 
Duchess of Marlborough at Bath. “I have hada 
very severe attack of fever,’ he writes, Dec. 2nd, 
1728, ‘which, by the care of our friend, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, has, I hope, almost left me. I have been 
confined about ten days, but never to my bed, so 
that I hope soon to get abroad about my business, 
that is the care of the second part of the Beggars’ 
Opera which was almost ready for rehearsal; but 
which received the Duke of Grafton’s commands 
(upon the information that he was rehearsing a play 
unproper to be represented) not to rehearse any 
new play whatever till his Grace had seen it. What 
will become of it I know not, but I am sure I have 
written nothing that can be legally suppressed 
unless the setting vices in general in an odious 
light and virtue in an amiable one may give offence. 
I passed five or six months this year at the Bath 
with the Duchess of Marlborough, and then, in the 
view of taking care of myself, wrote this piece. If 
it goes on, in case of success, I have taken care to 
make better terms for myself: I tell you this because 
I know you are so good as to interest yourself so 
warmly in my affairs that it is what you want to 
know.” . 

“I had never much opinion of your vamped 
play,” wrote Swift in reply, “although Mr. Pope 
seemed to have and although it were ever so good. 
But you should have done like the parson and 
changed your text, I mean your title and the names 
of the persons. After all it was the effect of idleness, 
for you are in the prime of life when invention and 
judgment go together.” 

Stimulated anj at the same time held in check 
by the exhortations and the gibes of his friends, 
Gay succeeded in keeping together what for him 
was a considerable sum of money. In 1729 he 
wrote to Swift informing him that he had now three 
thousand pounds in his possession, ‘Mr. Gay 
assures me,” says Swift in a letter to Pope, “his 
£3,000 is kept entire and sacred.” Gay had now 
changed his ducal associates. ‘‘ He has been all 
this summer,” writes Swift, ‘‘ with the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry. He is the same man, 
so is everyone here that you know: mankind is 
unamendable.” 

Contrary to the expectations of his literary friends 
Gay, who notwithstanding his levity of character, 
had probably not forgotten his losses some years 
before in the South Sea bubble, neither risked nor 
squandered the money he had made by the Beggars’ 





—__——_.. 





Opera and by Polly, its unacted sequel, which, 
though its representation was forbidden, was sold 
largely in printed form to private subscribers. 

The Duchess of Queensberry made much of him, 
and he continued to enjoy her society, and to live in 
her house until, in 1732—four or five years after the 
production of the Beggars’ Opera—he died. Mean. 
while, he had falsified the predictions of Swift, who 
declared him ‘ unamendable,” had abstained from 
following the ironical advice offered by Arbuthnot, 
and had even gone beyond the prudent counsel of 
Pope. He neither bought an aunuity, nor “lived 
on the principal,’ nor even on the interest. He 
saved his money and lived on his friends. 


H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDs. 





Louis HEveEs!, a Viennese feuilletonist, whose 
articles upon ‘Celebrities of the Day” have recently 
divided public interest in the Kaiserstadt with Count 
Vassili’s revelations, has just published a string of 
Nilsson anecdotes, two or three of which are worthy 
of reproduction. He writes:—‘* Some years ago, 
when Christine was for the first time treading in 
Adelina’s tiny tootsteps across the American Con- 
tinent, she happened to be at an evening party in 
New York. The assemblage was a brilliant one, 
invited specially in her honour; she was just then 
the axis round which the Yankee wheel of fashion 
revolved. Suddenly the door opened, admitting an 
unbidden guest of the male persuasion, who walked 
straight up to the Swedish songstress, clasped her 
to his bosom, and kissed her passionately on the 
lips. 


x * 


se 
a 


Symptoms of partial petrifaction made them- 
selves manifest in all present, except in Christine, 
who seized the intruder round the waist, lifted him 
off the ground as easily as if he had been a new- 
born babe, carried him out of the room to the 
landing, and threw him downstairs with a fine 
gesture of athletic disdain, returning to her friends 
as calmly as though nothing out of the way had 
taken place. The ‘chucked one’ proved to be an 
escaped lunatic, suffering from a fixed idea that he 
was the original Prince of Denmarkand that Madame 
Rouzeaud was his very own Ophelia. But in taking 
possession of what he believed to be his property 
he reckoned without Christine’s biceps, of which 
she has every reason to be inordinately proud.” 


te se 
a od 
sk 
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So did another party—no madman he—who 
distinguished himself in Vienna by following her 
about like her shadow whenever she went for a 
stroll round the Ring Strasse. He was a swell, 
glossy-hatted, braided, and turned up with fur; 
his favourite pursuit was to peer under the rim of 
Christine’s bonnet with an alluring smile. One day, 
just as he had executed this manceuvre entirely to 
his own satisfaction, the object of his admiration 
wheeled sharp round upon him, looked him full in 
the face, and doubling up her right arm under his 
nose, so that the size of its flexor and extensor 
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muscles could not well escape his notice, exclaimed : 
“What do you want of me? Do you think that a 
woman with an arm like this cannot take her own 
part?” Obstupwit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus 
hesit. Lothario made a feeble attempt to raise his 
hat apologetically, turned on his heel, and vanished. 
Thenceforth he haunted Christine no more. 


* 
* 

“DespPiITE her constant intercourse with the 
fashionable world, Christine has remained a child 
of impulse—impulse of the rough and ready sort. 
Every now and anon the strong peasant-blood that 
flows through her veins prompts her to somewhat 
startling action ; such, for instance, as once gave the 
eminent baritone F a fright he is not likely 
to forget to the day of his death. She was singing 
the famous duet between Zerlina and Don Juan 
with him at a concert in Munich. He commenced, 
“ Reich’ mir die Hand, mein Leben, Komm’ auf 
mein Schloss mit mir !” 

* % 
a 

At the word ‘*komm’” she strode towards him 
so energetically that the poor fellow, losing his 
presence of mind, stepped hastily backwards, 
stumbled over an inopportune music-desk, and 
fell full-length on the platform. The audience 
greeted the unexpected discomfiture of the 
seductive Spanish libertine with peals of in- 
extinguishable laughter. Who could have ex- 
pected that, in the very act of acceding to his 
immoral solicitation, Zerlina would level Don Juan 
with the dust? The comic effect of this topsy-turvy 
dénouement was greatly enhanced, when the tall fair 
Christine, towering in meek but muscular innocence 
above the prostrate form of subjugated vice, amiably 
stooped over him and helped him to his feet. 
“La ci darem ” was not finished that evening; for, 
having reassumed the perpendicular, Herr F 
abruptly quitted the platform. 


x * 

On another occasion Christine tackled a trifling 
sumptuary difficulty with an athletic vigour that 
electrified some thousands of Parisians. The 
episode took place during the concert she gave last 
May at the Trocadéro for the benefit of the indigent 
blind. She had not sung in Paris for some years 
previous to this performance, and her first song was 
received with such tumultuous applause that—with 
a view to displaying her gratitude for so hearty a 
greeting—she sate down to the piano to carol one 
of her favourite Swedish melodies to her own 
accompaniment. She had on a pair of gloves that 
covered her arms to the shoulders, and began to 
unbutton the uppermost of their thirty-six buttons ; 
but had only unfastened two or three when, the 
absurdity of the situation flashing across her mind, 
she laughed audibly, caught the gloves firmly by 
their further ends and tore them off her arms by 
sheer force, causing two showers of tiny buttons to 
fall pattering on the platform and the keyboard of 
the pianoforte. The audience, delighted with the 





energy and naivété of the action, fairly rose at her, 
and cheered her to the echo. 
* * 
* 

HER ready-wittedness was somewhat more grace- 
fully illustrated one night at Madrid when she was 
singing the Jewel-Song in Faust. Her namesake, 
the fair young Queen, was sitting in the State box 
facing the stage; and Christine, as she warbled the. 
lines— 

* C’est la fille d’un roi 
Qu’on salue au passage !” 
dropped a quick little curtsey to Her Spanish 
Majesty. The audience took the cue like one man, 
rose to its feet, and broke out into rapturous shouts 
of “Viva Christina! Viva la Reyna!” It was 
a “happy thought,” and delighted the astute 
Madrileiios by its finesse as well as by its manifest 
spontaneity.” 
Ai gis 

THE Petersburg Gazette tells a curious story of a 
droshky-driver named Rosenberg, actually practis- 
ing his calling in the Russian capital, who, until a 
few months ago, was a pianist of no inconsiderable 
reputation, earning a handsome income by solo- 
playing nightly at certain popular concert-rooms on 
the banks of the Neva. He had so much to do, 


indeed, in this line of business that, what with late 
hours and the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
overheated places of entertainment in which he 
performed, his health broke down and he fell into a 
state of chronic debility. 


« 


* 

Two or three medical men whom he consulted 
pronounced him to be in a hopeless decline; at last 
he called in Professor Botkin, the Czar’s body- 
physician, who told him that his only chance .of 
recovery lay in an absolute change of all his habits 
of life, and recommended him to spend his days in 
the open air, sleep in a stable and drink mare’s 
milk. Rosenberg at once hired himself out as a 
droshky-driver, observed Botkin’s directions to the 
letter, and soon recovered his normal health, strength 
and spirits. He keeps acottage piano at his stables, 
and plays on it daily, but never for more than a 
quarter of an hour at a stretch while his horse is 
being fed. Cab-drivers have become tenor-singers 
of renown, in more than one instance within the 
memory of man; but Rosenberg, we opine, is the 
first pianist of this or any other day who has turned 
jarvey, either from necessity or choice. 





A wriTER in the Musical Standard whom many will 
recognise by his initials ‘“‘ R. S.” observes :—* It is but too 
well known and much to be lamented that the Crystal 
Palace is by no means in a flourishing state. At the last 
annual meeting, held a week or two ago, the chairman 
made known that there had been a considerable falling off 
in the receipts for 1885. Economy in the expenses has 
been tried toa painful extent in every department, and the 
result has been failure after failure. A more liberal and 
generous policy is now promised, and there is reason to 
hope that so far as the music is concerned, the public will 
not be backward in giving that support which the directors 
have a right to expect.” 
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Every modification of Tone is 
obtainable; therefore 


A really good musical effect com- 
bined with pleasant practice. 


Ainsworth’s Pedal-Lock 


is very useful where the Instru- 
ment is used for other than Organ 
practice, as by simply drawing it 
out, the feet of the Performer 
may rest on the Organ Pedals 
without actuating the keys, thus 
obviating the necessity of lifting 
the instrument off the (“ blocks ”’) 
platform. 
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._ MARCH SALE. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce 
that their next Monthly Sale of Musical Property 
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MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS. 
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Leicester Square, the whole of the Music Plates and 
Copyrights of Messrs. W. Williams and Co., of Tottenham 
Court Road, including the very important compositions 

of Mr. Langton Williams. Catalogues are preparing. 
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TALK ACROSS THE TABLE.—III. 
Present: Mr. and Mrs, 
their daughter. 
Musical Critic. 


HEREWARD.  EDITH, 
DerMan, Edith’s lover. STERNER,4@ 
Scene : Hereward’s dining room. 


HEREWARD: By the way, Sterner, how is the 
Maas Memorial Fund getting on ? 

STERNER: I am glad to hear you ask, because 
you may feel interested enough in it to draw 4 
cheque. ; 
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TALK ACROSS THE TABLE.—III. 


Present: Mr. and Mrs. HEREwARD.  EDITH, 
their daughter. DERMAN, Edith’s lover. STERNER,@ 
Musical Critic. Scene: Hereward’s dining room. 


HEREWaRD: By the way, Sterner, how is the 
Maas Memorial Fund getting on ? 

STERNER: I am glad to hear you ask, because 
you may feel interested enough in it to draw 4 
cheque. 
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EpitH: That’s right, Mr. Sterner. Come, Papa, 
remember the story of the Quaker, who, when told 
by a friend that he was very sorry for some dis- 
tressed person, demanded, ‘“ How much art thou 
sorry?" Towhat extent in coin are you interested 
in the Maas Memorial ? 

Mrs. HEREWARD: Well, I must say I don’t alto- 
gether approve, if the Committee propose to erect 
a monument over the poor man’s grave. That is 
the duty, and should be the consolation, of his 
family. 

STERNER: A common remark, Mrs. Hereward, 
but—excuse me—a narrow one. It misses the 
point of the whole thing, which is, not the duty 
and privilege of the dead man’s family, but in what 
fashion public esteem and admiration can best 
show themselves. 

DERMAN: True, Sterner. At Jewish funerals all 
the mourners help to fill in the grave. We wlio 
subscribe to‘the Maas Memorial raise over it that 
which shall be an outward and visible sign of regret. 

Epitx: A monument will cost only a small sum, 
comparatively ; the proposed scholarship will, after 
all, be the singer’s chief memorial. 

Mrs. HEREWARD: Oh, well! If the estate cannot 
afford —— 

STERNER: Pardon me, if I object to the matter 
being put so, and if I say that you do not quite see 
all which is involved in your argument. It is nota 
question of the estate, but of our feeling and 
wishes. 

DERMAN: Speak out, Sterner, and add that even 
amiable and generous people like our hostess often 
insist upon the obligation of others at the expense 
of checking their own sympathies. It is a common 
species of social formalism. 

Mrs. HEREWARD: Sorry I spoke, 1’msure. When 
you two clever men begin to involve me in a mesh 
of word-spinning, I am like the ‘coon with the 
American Colonel and say, “ Don’t fire; I’ll come 
down.” 

HEREWARD: A wise discretion, my dear, though 
there are points on which you can hold your own 
with the best. Let them tackle you on the question 
of an occasional trip to Paris. But, seriously, 
Sterner, don’t you think we are overdoing the 
memorial business ? 

EpitH: Papa, I heard you say, a few years ago, 
that we. were overdoing the testimonial business. 
Then, I fancy, you were asked to subscribe. 

HEREWARD: Derman, you know how to close that 
jade’s mouth. Doit. Her remarks are irrelevant. 

EpitH: Say inconvenient, father mine. 

HEREWARD: Well, inconvenient, because they 
divert the argument. We used to be harried by 
tequests for money wherewith to buy somebody or 
other something he rarely knew what to do with 
and less often deserved. At the present time, 
nobody who has figured before the public pays the 
debt of nature without some self-constituted com- 
mittee declaring that he is the creditor of our 
Sympathy in the form of guineas. A man’s works 
should be his memorial. If there are no works, he 
doesn’t deserve to be remembered. 








Mrs. HEREwWARD: Upon my word, Robert, you 
are quite eloquent, for the first time in your life. 

HEREWARD: Since I proposed to you, dear. 

STERNER: Assuming that these conjugal compli- 
ments are but an episode, and that we are not 
expected to discuss Hereward’s eloquence, let me 
say that I quite agree with his remarks. 

HEREWarRD: You do, do you? A sudden con- 
version, methinks. 

STERNER: Noconversion at all, sudden or gradual. 

EpitH: This is becoming interesting. A man’s 
works should be his memorial, agrees Mr. Sterner; 
yet Mr. Sterner is busily advocating a memorial 
which is not a man’s works. 

DERMAN: Put on your best perceptive glasses, 
Edith. The drift of our critical friend is clear 
enough. You will find he is not contradicting 
himself. 

Mrs. HEREWARD: Well, I can't reconcile a con- 
tradiction in terms, but then I’m only a woman. 

HEREWARD: Come, Sterner, explain yourself. 

EpitH: No,no, If this sharp-eyed young man 
b:. ny side sees the drift, as he calls it, let him point 
it out; Mr. Sterner will expose his ignorant pre- 
sumption ; he will be humiliated, and we shall be 
amused. 

DeERMAN: I agree to the conditions. 
a personal triumph. 

HEREWARD: Fire away, then; but remember that 
“pride goeth before a fall.” 

Derman: First of all: when Sterner agrees that 
a man’s works should be his memorial, it is under- 
stood that the works are of an enduring kind. Books, 
pictures, sculpture, if they possess the vitality of a 
genius worth commemorating, survive their creator, 
and are tangible proof to future generations of his 
existence and his gifts. 

STERNER: Other memorials of such men may be 
graceful as tributes, but, per se, are distinctly super- 
fluous. In their cases (looking towards HEREWARD) 
the memorial business is overdone. 

Epitu: But how about the less illustrious ones 
whose footprints on the sands of time are certain to 
be washed out in the course of a few tides? Are 
they to pass into oblivion ? 

DerMAN: Does not the fact of their passing into 
oblivion show that they deserve no better fate ? 

STERNER: Pardon me; we are now going off on a 
sideissue. For the present, let the dii minores look 
to themselves. Hereward, are you with Derman 
thus far ? 

HeErReEwarpD: Of course lam. Have I not so con- 
tended all along? : 

STERNER: Very well. 
farther. 

DermaN : In the second place, it must be granted 
that there are men of genius whose work cannot, by 
reason of its nature, endure, and who disappear, 
leaving behind them nothing but a memory, which 
expires with their contemporaries, or lingérs on as 
a vague, shadowy and fading tradition. 

Mrs. HerEwarp: Well put. (To her Husband) 
Robert, dear, your eloquence is catching. Perhaps 
I shall be the next victim. 
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DeRMAN: Sterner, have I put your case cor- 
rectly? 

STERNER: Yes, and betterthan I could have done 
it myself. 

Epirx: Dear me! Compliments are catching 
also. 

HEREWARD: I see what you are driving at, Der- 
man. The singer is one of those who, of himself, 
can leave no memorial. What poor work is his, 
then! It comes and goes with a breath. 

STERNER: Nay. My conclusion from the nature 
of his work is altogether different. The singer’s 
work ranks above intellectual exercise, and is at 
least on a level with any other expression of the 
soul’s emotion. Its glory lies in the fact that it 
cannot be materialised and exhibited in national 
galleries. 

Mrs. HEREWARD: You forget the phonograph. 

EpitH: A grotesque toy, Mamma. Mr. Sterner, 
your words remind me of some lines by L. E. L.:— 


The painter’s hues stand visible before us 

In power and beauty—we can trace the thoughts, 
Which are the workings of the poet’s mind ; 

But music is a mystery and viewless 

Even when present, and less man’s act, 

And less within his order; for the hand 

That can call forth the tones, yet cannot tell 
Whither they go, or if they live or die, 

When floated once beyond his feeble ear,” 


DerMAN: Capital, Edith. But is it not too late 
in the day for a discussion-ypon the dignity of the 
musical executant’s task? The singer, in especial, 
seems to me the noblest medium of communication 
between inspired souls and those who need the 
kindling influence of genius—noblest not only as 
regards the communication he makes, but because 
he himself must also be inspired to make it. 

STERNER: The real question is, Shall the gifted 
singer suffer because his creations cannot be 
materialised and kept as a memorial after death? 
Is it not our duty to do for him that which he cannot 
possibly do for himself ? 

HEREwARD: There is reason in that, I must 
say. 

STERNER: Reason, therefore, in the Maas Memorial 
Fund, which awaits your cheque. 

Epitu: Caught, Papa! 

DeERMAN: I am bound to add that more than one 
consideration pleads for the cause which you, 
Hereward, will not failto help. There is something 
inexpressibly touching in the sudden removal of an 
artist at the very noon of his day. 

HEREWARD: My dear Derman, the world is full 
of the inexpressibly touching. But I grant your 
case entirely. ‘‘ Death,” says Wordsworth, “is 
the quiet haven of us all,” but some reach it too 
soon for themselves and the world. Thus did Maas, 
and none of us can help lamenting the artist and 
the man. 

Epitu: To what tune in guineas, papa? 
HEREWARD: Ten. Sterner, will you take charge 
of the cheque? 





THE stewards of the Gloucester Festival have properly 
learned the lesson set them by their experience in 1883, 
when a somewhat cheese-paring policy resulted in a large 
deficit. They are now going the right way to work, and 
will deserve success by offering the public an attractive 
programme and the best available artists, Moreover, they 
now have the support of the Dean. On many past occa- 
sions, the head of the Chapter has run away from 
Gloucester to avoid even a suspicion of complicity with 
the Festival. Other men, other manners. The present 
holder of the office (Dr. Butler) has become a steward, 
and takes an active interest in the preparations for the 
gathering, 
THE programme of the Festival, as at present arranged, 
includes, besides Elijah and the Messiah, Bach’s Passion 
(St. Matthew), Hiller’s Song of Victory, Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, and Gounod’s Mors et Vita, 
x * 

THERE are also three novelties: Andromeda, a cantata 
by Mr. C. Harford Lloyd (a native of Gloucestershire) ; 
the Good Shepherd, a sacred cantata by Mr. Rockstro, and 
an orchestral piece by Mr. Hubert Parry (another 
Gloucestershireman). The artists engaged, form a double 
quartet; Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley composing the first; Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. W. Winch, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills, the second. It may be added that both Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr, Mills belong, by birth, to the county, which is 
thus well represented. 

Ir is hoped that a pianoforte concerto may be included 
in the Festival scheme, for the first time since 1865, when 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard played Mendelssohn’s G minor. 

a * 


* 


WITH a good programme, the best artists, and revised 
liberal arrangements for the admission of the public, the 
friends of the old Western Festival may hope for it a new 
departure. es . 

% 
Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN is now at work upon Mr. Joseph 
Bennett’s adaptation of Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
The story has been found to lend itself graciously to 
cantata purposes, and the composer will, no doubt, give 
a good account of it at Leeds next October. 
* * 


Mr. A. C. Mackenzie will probably be asked to write 
an oratorio for the Birmingham Festival of 1888. With 
regard to that contemplated by Mr. F. H. Cowen for the 
Worcester Festival of 1887, it may be said that a subject 


has been chosen from the Old Testament. 


* a 
* 


Wo will declare that our musical prophets are now 
without honour in their own country. The change is one 
of many signs indicating an access amongst us of national 
self-respect in art matters. For this, pace M. Félix Remo, 
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An English version of Die Zauberflite was produced 
the other day in New York by the so-called American 
Opera Company. The book is a string of gems of the 
finest Maggioni water. The First Lady, referring to the 
Queen of Night, observes : “‘ A short time ago an unworthy 
abductor took her beloved daughter from her maternal 
heart.” ‘ Unworthy abductor” is good, very good. 
Again, it is remarked by the Priest: “ Strangers, what 
desire urged you of these walls to penetrate the lonely 
horror? ” 

De Se 

WE read further: ‘*Let the bitter, horrible hymen be 
completed. Yes, this dagger shall open my bosom.” 
Also these lines attract the eye: ‘‘ Moon, if it displease 
thee, Shut thine eyes, or look not.’ Beyond the following 
it is barely possible to go:— 

* As moderns why now discover, 
Pain for me I can’t endure ; 
To be left without a lover 
Is enough to kill me sure.”’ 
ii ibe 

Dr. Spark has contributed to the Yorkshire Post a very 
readable paper on the late Sir Julius Benedict. In 
referring to an article which recently appeared in this 
journal from the pen of the editor a slight mistake is 
made. Dr. Spark says that Benedict intended himself to 
compile the book of his projected oratorio, the Shepherd 
Prince. As a matter of fact, he requested Mr. Joseph 
Bennett to undertake the work, as, also, the book of The 
Temple. 

By eG 

Foo and rumours of disturbance filled the air on the 
night of February roth, to an extent that amply explained 
the meagre attendance at the Albert Hall, at what 
would otherwise have been a brilliant concert from a 
pecuniary as well as an artistic point of view. But there 
are conditions under which even a popular work like 
The Martyr of Antioch, conducted by its no less popular 
composer, fails to draw amateurs from the comfort 
and comparative safety of a warm fireside. The brave 
and faithful ones who had the courage to make their way 
to Kensington—and they, after all, must have numbered 
some four or five thousand—were rewarded by a fine 
performance of a beautiful and interesting work. Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey and Mr. Lloyd undertook the 
solos with which they were in the first instance identified, 
and sang in their best manner. Mr. Barrington Foote 
and Mr. H. Horscroft proved capable exponents of the 
véles of Callias and Fabius. Mr. Barnby’s choristers 
once more covered themselves with glory, and altogether, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan had every reason to be content with 
the fashion in which the forces under his direction answered 
to his call. In Hiller’s Song of Victory, which formed 
the second part of the concert, the solos were ably 
rendered by Miss Pauline Cramer. 

* * 

ToLERABLY even excellence marked the Sacred Har- 
monic performance of Mors et Vita on the 12th ult., while the 
attitude of a numerous audience, if by no meansenthusiastic, 


was sufficiently favourable to be in accord with previous 
verdicts. The soprano and contralto solos were sustained 
by Mrs, Hutchinson and Miss Hilda Wilson—-admirable 
artists both—Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley filling their 
wonted places in the quartet. Although marred by a few 
blemishes, the execution of the choruses and instrumenta- 
tion gave evidence of careful preparation. For this Mr. 
Cummings reaped abundant reward in the special round 
of applause that greeted him at the close of the concert. 


* %* 


sk 
us 


Mr. WALTER Bacue accomplished his self-imposed 
ordeal of playing three concertos in an afternoon with a 
measure of success that will, it is to be feared, encourage 
others to imitate the experiment. We advise them, 
nevertheless, to pause and think well before undertaking 
an exceedingly monotonous process—one hardly less 
trying to the auditors than to the performer. Mr. Bache 
is an enthusiast, and has his own special coterie of 
admirers. He is, moreover, a pianist of ability and dis- 
tinction, and may in some'matters count on triumph where 
others would egregiously fail. His choice of works in the 
present instance was, to say the least, characteristic. Liszt, 
sandwiched between Beethoven and Chopin—the latter as 
“improved” by Tausig—did not prove much more 
digestible than usual, especially as the venerable canon 
was represented by his ugliest and most incoherent 
concerto. But to some among Mr. Bache’s audience the 
combination seemed an unalloyed delight, and after all, 
the objects of the concert were in the main fulfilled, We 
may congratulate Mr. Dannreuther on the admirable 
manner in which he conducted an efficient orchestra, 


* 8 


AMATEURS of good music are pleased to hear that Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout has finished another symphony, scoring 
it for the Haydn-Mozart orchestra. No doubt it is an 
excellent work, and we anticipate it with none the 
less interest because the huge modern orchestra is not 
employed. Mr. Prout is too capable a musician to misuse 
any resources, but many other composers handle the big 
‘*band ” of the present day ina fashion that reminds us of 
the line: ‘* Full oft the means to do ill deeds make ill deeds 
done.” 


THERE is a general disposition to do Franz Liszt proper 
honour on the occasion of his visit to this country. With 
the spirit of this we entirely agree. Whatever may be 
thought of his more ambitious compositions—we ourselves. 
esteem them very little indeed—Liszt is a great artist, and 
has played a foremost réle in the drama of music for the 
last fifty years. These facts are enough to determine the 
attitude towards him of all right-minded people, Although 
not appearing in any public capacity, he will be on view 
for the first time at the performance of St. Elizabeth 
(April €). To reserve himself for this occasion he declined 
anticipating the date of his arrival in England by one day, 
and attending a Philharmonic concert, to which he had 
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Tue Philharmonic Society’s prospectus of the season to 
begin on the 4th inst. is a very good one, especially in its 
just recognition of rival claims. Classical masters, as 
becomes the society’s traditions no less than the fitness 
of things in general, have the lion’s share, and works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Haydn, 
Spohr, Schubert, and Cherubini are in sufficient number, 
while the modern school has representatives in Wagner, 
Dvérak, Moszkowski, Berlioz, and Saint-Saéns. Native 
talent is not forgotten, the prospectus including a new 
orchestral work in two movements, The Forest of Arden, 
by Henry Gadsby; Ebenezer Prout’s Third Symphony 
Bennett’s rarely heard Concerto in C minor (Miss Fanny 
Davies), and an orchestral selection from Sullivan’s Light 
of the World. The novelties are, besides Henry Gadsby’s 
piece, an overture, Graziella, by Bottesini, a new suite by 
Moszkowski, and a new symphony by Saint-Saéns. For 
many reasons the season should be a success. 


ste 
at 
she 


THE musical committee of the Gloucester Festival met 
on Saturday week, and revised the scale of charges for 
admission, in certain cases materially lowering them. It 
was resolved, moreover, to throw open the remoter parts 
of the Cathedral—where the music can be perfectly and 
impressively heard—to the great shilling public. This is 
a step in the right direction, and, we feel sure, will give 
wide satisfaction, tending to popularise the festival. 


* 


SoME press comments upon the Bristol Festival of last 
year showed a mistaken view of the deficit which the 
stewards had to announce. It was argued that the loss 
arose from an absence of novelty in the programme. We 
now learn the true facts of the case, which prove that 
upon the Festival itself there was actually a profit of 
£223—not much, it is true, but enough to upset the 
arguments to which we have referred. The deficit of 
£960—reduced by the Festival balance to £733, and 
since liquidated by a call on the guarantors—was caused 
by unremunerative work in the interval between the 
celebrations of 1882 and 1885 ; the managers, as our 
readers know, giving concerts every year. 

. ee 

Mr. Aucust Manns is back again at his Sydenham 
post, after a triumphant season in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
We rejoice in his success amongst the Scotch, and that 
it was not diminished by the previous visit of Herr 
Richter, who, some would have us believe, is the only 
possible orchestral chief. 


x K 


Tue columns of our esteemed contemporary the Musical 
Standard are the arena of a sharp fight between the sup- 
porters and the critics of the Society of Professional 
Musicians, whose recent campaign in London provoked 


so much comment. We doubt whether the game of 


conflict in this case is worth’ the candle that lights 
it. The Society may flourish as an organization for 
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as an aggressive machine, intended to acquire a status 
for the members and act towards the limitation of 
individual rights outside its own body. This is a free 
country, in which every man should stand or fall by 
his own merit or demerit. If he stand by, or notwith- 
standing his demerit, it only shows that the public are 
not fit for his betters. To educate the public is more 
conclusive than to fetter the quacks. 


Bd aS 
+ 


THE Marquis of Lorne gave a soirée d’invitation at the 
New Bond Street establishment of Mr. Archibald Rams- 
den, on the 26th ult., the main object being to introduce 
the now perfected instrument invented by Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton, and called by him the Vocalion. A large 
number of people distinguished in social and art circles 
attended, and a very pleasant evening was spent. Among 
the performers were Mdme. Albani, Miss Lena Little, Mr. 
F. King, Mr. Herbert Ramsden, Miss Madeline Cronin 
(pianoforte), Mr. Carrodus (violin) and Mr. Atkinson 
(vocalion). The new instrument, which combines the 
effect of a pipe organ with the size and cheapness of an 
“ American,’? was much admired, and will, no doubt, 
become as popular as it deserves to be. The curious in 
such matters should pay a visit to 103, New Bond 
Street. 
* 

Ir is certainly unfortunate for Dr. Creser, of Leeds, 
and Mr. George Carter, of London, that Sir A. Sullivan has 
chosen a subject on which both gentlemen have exercised 
their talents. But Sir Arthur is not to blame. If he had 
never heard of Dr. Creser’s work—which has, we believe, 
been produced—and if Mr. Carter’s cantata was still in 
MS. and unrevealed, when the conductor of the Leeds 
Festival fixed upon Longfeilow’s Golden Legend, there is 
plainly no more to be said. 

Some of our contemporaries made a bitter attack upon 
M. Nachez for his violin playing at Mr. Charles Wade's 
second concert. We failtoseewhy. The gentleman is very 
self-conscious we admit, and poses as much as Sarasate, 
but he is an artist and knows his instrument. In these 
tays, moreover, it is hardly an offence to please the public 
by showiness. 








FROM THE PROVINCES. 
—— O — 

Bradford.—On January 29th, Mr. Midgley gave a 
concert of chamber music when he was assisted by Herr 
Straus, and duets for the piano and violin by Beethoven, 
Mozart and Dvérak were given. Misses Tomlinson and 
Hoschke were the vocalists.—The annual ballad concert in 
the Subscription Concerts scheme came off on February 12th, 
when the following were the performers :—Miss Carlotta 
Elliott, Madame Trebelli, Mr. H.Guy, and Mr. Maybrick, 
and as instrumentalists, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Signor 
Bottesini, and Senor Sarasate. The programme calls for 
no comment, and the instrumental solos were mere show 
pieces in the main, although very cleverly played, perhaps 
the best being an arrangement of a Chopin Nocturne 





mutual counsel and improvement, but it will fail utterly 


played by the Spanish violinist. 
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Brockley.—-The second concert of the St. Peter’s 
Choral Society was given at St. Peter’s Hall, Brockley, 
on the 16th inst., when a large audience assembled to 
hear Gade’s cantata, The Erl King’s Daughter, which 
formed the first part of the programme, and was effectively 
rendered by the Society under the able conductorship of 
Dr. C. J. Frost; the principal parts being taken by Miss 
Catherine Devrient, Miss Bertha Ball, and Mr. Robert 
Grice, the new vicar choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral ;) Miss 
Edith Goldsbro, A.R.A.M., accompanying at the piano. 
The second part was miscellaneous, and amongst other 
things comprised a new five-part song, ‘ Love is still in 
leading strings,’’ composed by the conductor (which would 
well bear a second hearing), and Bishop’s ‘“‘ Now tramp o’er 
moss and fell” into the performance of which the choir 
entered with earnestness, showing that they had been giving 
attention to nicety of detail in execution, and were doing 
really earnest work under their energetic and painstaking 
conductor, such as to make their near future one of good 
promise. Dr. Stainer’s St. Mary Magdalene is to be 
performed at the next concert towards the end of 
March. 


Cardiff.—The Cardiff Orchestral Society gave an 
excellent concert at the Park Hall on the evening of the 
3rd February. Several selections of effective orchestral 
music were given by the members ; and the artists who 
assisted to carry out the programme were Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Montague Worlock, vocalists, and Miss Annie 
T. Jones, harpist.—Another Chamber Music Concert was 
given at the Lesser Park Hall, on the roth February. 
The vocalists were, Miss Shipton (soprano), Mrs. 
Templeton (contralto), the other performers including 
Herr Peiniger, a violinist of great capability, and Monsieur 
Albert, cello. 


Glasgow.—The final concert of the Glasgow Choral 
Union subscription series took place on the 11th ult., when 
The Spectre’s Bride was given here for the first time. 
The “ Birmingham cantata” was, naturally enough, a 
leading feature in the annals of our brief musical season. 
Much had been heard concerning the unique contents of 
Dvorak’s work, and curiosity to make its acquaintance 
was whetted to a very remarkable degree. The executive 
gauged the power of their magnet with a shrewdness 
which did them credit. Once heard, the chances were 
highly in favour of a desire for immediate repetition, and 
thus itcame to pass that, a couple of nights later on, 
the new-comer told again its weird androusingtale. The 
occasion was, moreover, the closing scene of the Saturday 
‘“* Pops,” a valued resort of the people, and an important 
factor in the musical life of Glasgow. Both performances 
showed that the choral portion of the cantata had been 
carefully rehearsed by Mr. Allan Macbeth and his choir 
of 350 voices. The phalanx of amateurs sang, indeed, 
with wonderful facility the difficult enough strains of the 
Bohemian composer, and more particularly on their second 
appearance, when the choristers had perceptibly gained 
increased coufidence in their powers. The marks of expres- 
sion were observed with considerable care, subtle intervals 
and ticklish rhythm were attacked with commendable vigi- 
lance, and the quality of tone was at all times satisfactory. 
The accompaniments by the band just erred occasionally 
on the side of undue strength, but, in every other respect, 
the sumptuous orchestral scoring was elucidated with 
admirable skill and dexterity. The soloists on each 
occasion were Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. W. J. Winch and 
Mr. John Bridson, who sang, severally, with true artistic 
feeling, albeit the tenor airs taxed somewhat severely the 





staying powers of the cultured American vocalist. Mr. 
Manns, on making his final bow for the season, met with 
an ovation from an assemblage which crowded St. 
Andrew’s Hall in every nook and cranny. It was simply 
a frank, hearty and spontaneous flow of enthusiasm, 
acknowledging, at all hands, the indebtedness of Glasgow 
musical folks to the Crystal Palace chef, on the eve of his 
departure due south. The audience refused, indeed, to 
retire until Mr. Manns reappeared in an entirely novel 
character—that of a maker of speeches. His utterances 
of thanks were judiciously brief, and just exactly to the 
point. Dvorak has found warm favour hereabouts of late. 
his musical faith promptly appealed to keen coteries of 
adherents on the occasion of a recent production of his 
symphony, No. 2 in D minor, and the other night the 
gifted composer’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, was 
accorded acceptable place in the inaugural programme of 
the “ Edinburgh Orchestral Festival.’’ So much, then, 
for the pace at which amateurs north of the Tweed try, at 
any rate, to keep with the times. Schumann’s music has 
begun, at length, to enlist the interest of local audiences. 
The“ Rhenish ” symphony made, for example, no uncertain 
headway on its initial production in Glasgow. The per- 
formance, and more especially that of the slow movement, 
gained for the Choral Union. orchestra many tributes of 
praise, nor were the band less at home in their exposition of 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Eroica”” symphony, which formed part of 
the programme of the tenth concert of the subscription 
series. Mr. J. T. Carrodus “‘ came, saw, and conquered ” 
in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and the feast of good 
things otherwise included Mr. Fred Cowen’s Suite de 
Ballet, “the Language of the Flowers.’’ Subsequent 
programmes have contained ample testimony in favour 
of the eclectic spirit which pervades the deliberations of 
our mentors. The grand old Leipsic cantor, for example, 
has had his “ say,” and to the delight of all who worship 
at the shrine of the “‘ Fugue,”’ as exemplified in the stimu. 
lating Finale of the Concerto for Violin and Two Flutes 
with String Orchestra, Mozart has held his own with his 
imperishable “ G minor symphony.” Schubert penetrated 
the armour of the unbelieving in the colossal so.called 
““No. 10 symphony,” and the tastes of the morbid were 
freely enough consulted when Berlioz had an “ innings” 
with his “ Symphonie Fantastique.’ The peremptory 
calls of space preclude notification of other leading items 
in recent programmes. A line is claimed, however, to 
place on record the artistic achievements of Miss Fanny 
Davies, and Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, the young pianists 
who appeared during the by-gone month in, respectively, 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3, in C, minor, and the Bonn 
master’s famous “Emperor” Concerto. The financial results 
of the Choral Union Season can hardly be known for some 
little time yet. On the whole, these cannot, I fancy, be 
discouraging, making due allowance for the pressure of 
the times.—St. Andrew’s North Hall was but poorly filled 
on the evening of the 15th February, when the worthy 
son of a worthy sire made his first bow to a Glasgow 
audience. Mr. Max Pauer came here at, perhaps, an 
unfortunate time—immediately after a trio of important 
concerts, some details of which have been given above. 
The pianoforte recital was, however, in several respects, 
a musical success, and Mr. Pauer may take it that 


he has made some good friends here.—At the annual 


concert given by the Glasgow University Choral and 
Orchestral Societies, Herr Hermann Ritter played to 
admiration several solos on the viola-alta, the big tenor 
fiddle which he has succeeded in raising to some impor- 
tance. The choir performed a few part songs with 
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agreeable enough effect, but concerning the efforts 
of the orchestra, the less said, perhaps, the better. Some 
new and competent musical management, by the 
way, is required at Gilmorehill, those annual concerts 
being quite unworthy the reputation of a great university. 
At the Royalty Theatre, the acknowledged local home of 
comic opera, and as bright and comfortable a house as 
will be found throughout the provinces, big “ business” 
was done by the Mikado touring company. The engag- 
ing work was staged by the energetic lessees, Messrs. 
Howard and Wyndham, in admirable style, and the per- 
formances secured each evening the warmest favour. 
Yet another Dictionary of Musicians! An industrious 
Glasgow gentlemen will stand sponsor for the new-comer, 
and the work on which Mr. James Brown has been so long 
engaged, may be expected ere long. 


Leeds. — Her Majesty has graciously consented to 
patronize the Leeds Musical Festival, and the Duke of 
Connaught regrets that he must decline to accept the 
presidency on account of his visit to India. Sir A. 
Sullivan and Mr. Joseph Bennett have made the selection 
of an adaptation of Longfellow’s “ The Golden Legend” 
which he adapted from the ‘‘ Poor Henry” of the twelfth 
century Minnesinger, Hartmann von der Ane, for the 
Festival.—On the 27th ult., Mr. August Manns came to 
Leeds for the second time in the month, and brought 
forward the ‘ Eroica’’ symphony, which received a 
rendering worthy of it, and it is not surprising that there 
was a large audience, as it was the first time a Beethoven 
symphony had found its way into any ordinary concert 
programme for over three years. Mr. Carrodus was 
responsible for a fine performance of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto and was most enthusiastically received, as he 
always is in this—his native—district. Mr. Harper 
Kearton sang the Prayer from “ Rienzi’’ and a number 
from ‘‘ Martha;’’ and Cowen’s “ Language of Flowers ” 
pleased a large section of the listeners, as did the 
Oberon overture.—On the roth inst. there was an equally 
attractive evening, as Madame Norman Néruda and Mr. 
Hallé were in Leeds for, the first time for six years and 
were supported by M. Vieuxtemps. The lady played 
Spohr’s Adagio from his ninth violin concerto; with 
Mr. Hallé, the Kreutzer sonata, and with him and M. 
Vieuxtemps, Beethoven’s trio in D, Op. 70. Mr. Halle’s 
solo was Schubert’s fantasia sonata in G, and all and 
each were beyond criticism. Miss Samuell’s pure voice 
was advantageously shown in songs by Dussek, P. E. 
Bache and Taubert. ’Cello solos of Popper completed 
the programme, Mr. A. Broughton accompanying.—Herr 
Joachim is announced for the last of these “ Leeds 
Popular Concerts” for March 17, and it is hoped Signor 
Piatti will appear.—Mr. E. Haddock and Mr. Dawson are 
no longer associated, but are each giving recitals. Mr. 
Haddock has engaged a pianist of ‘known reputation,” 
and began his second series on the 22nd ult. They are con. 
tinued every Friday, and at each a Beethoven sonata for 
piano and violin is included, as well as another sonata and 
solos on each instrument; Bach, Mozart, Rubinstein, 
Gade, Rode, &c., being already drawn upon. At that on 
the 5th inst., Mr. Max Pauer made a very good first im- 
pression, playing Beethoven’s piano sonata, Op. 101. Mr. 
Haddock’s accompanist is Mr. S, Liddle, who, although 
but 18, was recently elected a Fellow of the College of 
Organists—Mr. F. Dawson gave a pianoforte recital, 
playing the ‘‘Waldstein” sonata, and many pieces 
by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Chopin, &c. Although 
still young he plays very correctly and not with- 


out a certain amount of poetic feeling, although 
it was surely a great mistake to iudulge in an im. 
provisation between the first two movements of 
the ‘“‘ Waldstein.” Madame Valleria added greatly to the 
interest, singing “‘ Angels ever bright,’ and songs of 
Schumann and Mendelssohn.—At the annual concert of 
the Temperance Society, Samson was produced and the 
choruses were well sung. Madame E. Clark, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Payne Clarke, and Mr. D. Billington, were the soloists, 
Mr. Thompson conducted.—Mr,. G. H. Snazelle gave his 
“Musical and Dramatical Illustrated Recital” at the 
Albert Hall on the 3rd inst. Its character was so fully 
described in the Liverpool news of THe Lute for Novem- 
ber last, that a simple record is all that is necessary, 
Spohr’s Calvary will be heard in the parish church on 
March 2oth and April 5th, and Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion on April 12th.—On the 16th inst. Mr. R. S. Burton 
conducted Berlioz’s Faust for the second time in Leeds 
with Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, in 
their respective parts. These gave a perfect rendering 
of their characters, but. neither band nor chorus were 
altogether beyond criticism, the band—a local one— 
being in places somewhat overweighted, and the chorus 
slow in attack in a few instances; but notwithstanding 
these slight disadvantages, Mr. Burton deserves all praise 
for his plucky venture. 


Maryport.—On Friday evening, February 5th, a very 
successful concert was given in the Atheneum Hall by 
the members of the Amateur Orchestral Society, who 
numbered about 30 performers. They were assisted by a 
quartet of local amateur vocalists. The Band showed 
great improvement upon their last performance, and this 
speaks well of their conductor, Mr. W. J. Smith. The 


vocalist, Mr. J. Thompson (Maryport), pupil of Mr. 
Metcalfe Carlisle, whose fine voice was heard to great 
advantage in Elliot’s ‘‘ Hybrias the Cretan” and “ Why 
do the Nations,” the latter piece fairly bringing down the 
house, and, of course, he had to come back again. He is 
an exceptionally good vocalist, and with a little training 
would no doubt win himself a name. 


Merthyr.—On February oth, an Eisteddfod was held 
at the Temperance Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Owen, Taff Vale House. The chief choral prize 
of £8 and a chair was competed for by four local choirs 
of not less than 40 voices. The test piece was Lloyd’s 
“ Last Flower ”—a descriptive glee. The Vochriw choir 
were successful. The musical adjudicators were Mr. J. 
Vaughan, and Mr. R. Jones, Landore. Miss Owen was 
the accompanist. On the rrth February, a performance of 
~Nehemiah was given at the Temperance Hall, by Zoar 
Harmonic Society and several artists. The leading parts 
were taken as follows :— Nehemiah, Eos Morlais (tenor) ; 
1st Jewish Maiden, Miss S. C. Morris (soprano) ; 2nd 
Jewish Maiden, Miss C. Morgan (contralto) ; Hanan and 
1st elder, Mr. George Morgan (tenor); 2nd Elder, Mr. W. 
Jones (Bass); Prophet, Mr. W.R. Price (bass); San- 
ballet, Mr. W. Harris (tenor); and Tobias, Mr. Henry 
Davies (bass). The pianist was Mr. Gwilym H. Rees, 
and Mr. Tom Jenkins presided at the harmonium, Choir 
conductor, Mr. James Sandbrook. Attendance very 
large. 

{Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 


Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
concerts on or before the 24th day of the month. The notices should 





be brief and to the point, the names of artists distinct and legible, and 
the whole written on one side of the paper only.) 


treat of the evening, however, was the singing of the bass _ 
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REVIEWS. 
O-—---- 
ForsytTH BROTHERS. 


The Window, or the Songs of the Wrens. Twelve 
Musical Illustrations for the Pianoforte of Lord Tenny- 
son’s Song Cycle. Composed by Harvey Lohr. 


HERE are a dozen pieces well fitted for the average 
amateur of the pianoforte, not one of which will fail to 
please his taste as well as suit his fingers. We are not 
going to say how far Mr. Loéhr’s music illustrates the 
pretty verses he quotes as mottoes, but we are anxious to 
declare our approval of the music itself. It is elegant, 
fanciful and musicianly, while quite unpretending and 
even modest. This is not an everyday combination. To 
those in want of new pianoforte music of a refined 
character and not difficult, we recommend these twelve 
effusions. By the way, they are dedicated to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, whose music to Tennyson’s lyrics is thus deli- 
cately recognised. 


The Widow of Nain. Sacred Cantata for Female 
Voices. By Frank J. Sawyer, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

WE have herea series of short movements for female 
voices in two or three parts. ‘Ihe music, while melodious 
and pleasing, is of a very simple character: aiming to be 
useful only in ladies’ classes. We can recommend the 
work to schools. . 


SAMUEL Mortey. 


Trip. A Fantastic Dance for the Pianoforte. By J. 
P. Attwater. 

AN easy piece, suitable for young pianists, to whom it 
would be pleasing while serving for instruction. 


Onward. (A Psalm of Life.) With Pianoforte and 
Harmonium Accompaniment. Poetry by Longfellow. 
Music by A. H. Behrend. 

WHILE acknowledging some merit in this setting of the 
American poet’s well-known verses, we are not disposed 
to think that it will be accepted as final. The “ Psalm of 
Life”’ still awaits its chief musician. 


Daisy. Song. Written by Ellice Leigh. Composed 
by Michael Watson. 

A DomEsTIC song this. The first line runs: * What 
does our darling Daisy weigh?” Doating mothers and 
fond sisters, please note, though you may, perhaps, care 
little about the moral: “ Grandfather did not weigh your 
soul,” &c. 


Adrift. Song. Words byG.Clifton Bingham. Music 
by W. Hamilton Edwards. 


Common-place. Why are such things written? and 
why, why are they published ? 


Classic Idylls for the Pianoforte. No.1, Diana; No. 3, 
Mercury; No. 5, Terpischore ; No. 6, Mars. 

THERE is character in these pieces, and they are not 
unsuitable for the use of amateurs possessing only moderate 
acquirements. Their abstract musical merit is certainly 
far from great, but they are adapted to serve a modest 
purpose, 


ALBERT ADAMS (BIRMINGHAM). 


A Woodland Romance. For the Pianoforte. By Albert 
E. Daniel, F.C.O. 


We do not exactly see how this piece justifies its title, 





since there is in it nothing suggestive either of a romance 
or of a woodland. But “ what's’ in a name?” espe- 
cially when there is little in the music, and such music as 
this might be reeled off by the yard. 


THE PROFESSIONAL (PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT), 


Through All. Song. Written by Edward Oxenford. 
Composed by T. E. Spinney. 


Tuts song has the merit of fancy, and is an attempt, 
not altogether unsuccessful, to rise above the ordinary 
drawing-room ballad. It is worth attention. 


Joun Kina, 


How I Love Her! Words by A. H. L. Music by 
Erskine Alion. 

Tue character of the melody, with its invariable four 
crotchets in a bar, is monotonous, but the song has merit, 
nevertheless, and we would advise the composer to 
cultivate easy, varied and graceful thematic expression. 
He has talents worth developing, if, as we Beaute he be 
comparatively a young man. 


Lonpon Music PuBLisHING CoMPANY. 
Iris. Waltz. By Erskine Allon. 


A Goop average waltz—if not a little better than the 
average. 








Exercises for the degree of Doctor in Music by Mr. 
W. H. Hunt, Mus. Bac., and Mr. A. H. Walker, Mus. Bac., 
were performed at the London University on the 2oth ult. 
Mr. Hunt presented a “‘ Stabat Mater,” and Mr. Walker 
a “Requiem.” Only selections from each were per- 
formed. 


On the question of musical pitch, the Council of the 
Society of Arts announce that they abandon C = 528 
in favour of the French normal diapason: C= 517°3. 
They think it would be “a pity to cause a schism for 
the sake of a few vibrations.” Why didn’t they say so 
at first ? 


Mr. Carropus will give an orchestral concert in St. 
James’s Hall, next May. Mr. Mackenzie has accepted 
the post of conductor. Two very interesting features 
will be Sir A, Sullivan’s Symphony and Molique’s Violin 
Concerto in A minor. We are glad to say that Mr. 
Carrodus will act as leader of the orchestra at the 
Gloucester Festival. 


Liszt also is amongst the horrors. He has written, in 
honour of Richard Wagner, a piece called the Gondola of 
Death. What with spectres, skeletons, churchyards, e¢ 
hoc genus omne, our modern composers are reaching the 
limits where the nervous system of the public must break 
down. Perhaps this is well, and we shall then go back to 
the serene regions of pure art. 


Our recent visitor, Mr. S. G. Pratt, of Chicago, is 
now engaged in telling his countrymen that music in 
England is dominated by a mercenary spirit, hence 
“the public are fed upon the most diluted musical 
inspirations to be found in any capital in Europe.” Is 
this the reason why the public did not care for the 
very strong stuff presented to them by Mr. S. G. Pratt 
himself? 
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POET’S COR N ER. 
—_——_—oQ—— 
AN ANGER’D MUSE. 
“§ courted my Muse one day 
But she 

Like favour would not bestow 

On me, 
And so I bade her in haste begone, 
But deplor'd directly what I had done. 


I offer’d her then amends 

And swore 

To utter such rebel words 

No more, 
But much aggrieved away she went, 
And I was left to sigh and repent. 


I waited in anxious hope 
That Time 
Would appease her wrath and efface 
My crime. 
But I learned the longer I did live 
A Muse once anger’d cannot forgive. 
GERTRUDE T. HARRADEN. 

Mr. Mapveson’s company have been playing an Italian 
version of Maritana in Boston. We read that the familiar 
work was received with enthusiasm, 

Mr. Lupwic is now a member of the American Opera 
Company in New York. We are sorry that England has, 
for a time at any rate, Jost his undoubted talent. 

*SIGNOR SARASATE had the honour of performing on 
the violin before Her Majesty last week.” So we read, 
and are now looking out for a similar paragraph beginning 
“Mr. Carrodus.” 

Tue Rev. Mr. Haweis is getting “ uppish.” Read what 
he ‘said recently in Boston :—‘I have lately delivered 
ten lectures in this city, and I think that Boston has very 
nearly had enough of me ; but I cannot leave you without 
saying a few words, without thanking you, on behalf 
of my dear wife, for all the kind words which my good 
friend has said about her, in which he has coupled my 
name with hers in his graceful compliment. I may tell 
you that I think she wrote about the whole of Music 
and Morals with her own hands, before it went to 
the printer. I am not so careful about the printers 
now. I let them read what they can; but, in those 
days, Music and Morals was my first book, and, in those 
days, we had a little more time than, perhaps, we have 
had since. Our labours have rather accumulated upon 
us. Our children make certain demands upon us, and we 
do not have as much time as we had in those days. But, 
then, she used to be very much my amanuensis, and the 
used to be able to write a hand which everybody could 
read: while I, unfortunately, wrote a hand which nobody 
could read. And, in those days, it was of more or less 
advantage to me to get the editors to look at what I sent 
them. Now, Ido not care so much. They are obliged 
tu read what I send them; but, in those days, I was 
anxious that they should read my books, and, therefore, I 
always asked my wife to copy it off for me. And, as I 
said before, she wrote every word of Music and Morals.” 
Pity the poor editors, who are ‘‘ obliged to read” what 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis sends them. Who would be an 
editor now ? 





CaN it be true that the Alhambra has earned a dividend 
of thirty-two per cent.? If so, the Shakespeare statue in 
front of the building should make way for one of Terpsi- 
chore. 


Wonpers will never cease. A dissenting minister has 
been advocating the ‘restoration of the oratorio to its 
rightful position as a Service of Worship.” By all means, 
and the sooner the better. 


Mr. Epwarp Luioyp and Mr. Joseph Bennett, both 
natives of Gloucestershire, have accepted invitations to 
become Stewards of the Festival appointed to take place 
in Gloucester next September. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s music is making its way on the 
Continent. The Sleeping Beauty and Language of the 
Flowers will shortly be produced in Paris, and the 
Scandinavian symphony at Liége. 


IT is too early yet to estimate the consequences of Mr. 
Maas’s death as regards English Opera, but if there be 
any one competent to succeed the late tenor, Mr. Carl 
Rosa would rejoice to know his name and address. 


At a public competition in music held recently, near 
Buckhurst Hill, the judges were ‘ assisted by the occu- 
pants of the reserved seats.” This is a curious innovation, 
and not a very safeone. Such a thing as “ packing the 
jury-box ” has been known. 


A WEARY transatlantic critic has perpetrated the fol- 
lowing :— 
Whoever writes a new Gavotte 
Shall be at once led out and shot. 


Let whosoe’er writes songs to ‘‘ mother”’ 
Be hung before he makes another. 


Whoe’er composes “ Silver Chimes ” 
Shall be compelled to play his crimes. 


Whoe’er dare perpetrate a waltz 
Shall die in deep dark dungeon vaults. 


_ Who makes sad ballads, mixed with tears, 
Shall be locked up for fifteen years. 


This edict also strongly urges 
That great men die without weak dirges. 


When all these laws are made and passed, 
The critic will have peace at last. 


BristoL Musical Frstivat Society.—The annual 
meeting of the guarantors of the Bristol Festival Society 
was recently held. Mr. William Smith, in presenting 
the financial statement, said, although determined to secure 
the highest excellence in every department, they had at 
the same time kept economy strictly in view, and 


succeeded in reducing the expenditure by £445, the. 


total outlay being £5,700 against £6,145 in 1882. At 
the commencement of the year, owing to the cost of 
training the choir and the Joss caused in connection with 
four intermediate concerts, there was a deficit of £960, 
but in consequence of a profit of £223 realised by the 
triennial festival performances this had been reduced to 
£733, for which a call of one guinea and a half would be 
made upon the 500 guarantors. The total expenditure, 
including the £960 debt, was £5,704, and the sale of 
tickets realised £4,971. The society during the last 
twelve years has been the means of raising for the two 
great Bristol medical charities the sum of £1,270. 
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